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LABOR GETS THE LEAVINGS 
An Editorial 
in The Nation 


.... Grant that the Administration 
wants to increase pay rolls and restore 
purchasing power. That may be assumed; 
the Recovery Act means nothing if it 
doesn’t mean that. Grant so much and 
then consider the question, What more 
does the Administration want? Does it 
want labor to have a say in the creation of 
the codes which so vitally affect its wel- 
fare? Not particularly. Let the labor rep- 
resentatives present their ideas if they 
have any; but the Administration will 
settle the matter of hours and wages on the 
basis of codes submitted by the industry 
itself. Is labor to be encouraged to raise 
wages above the minimum by means of 
its power to bargain or to strike? Hardly. 
General Johnson has said: “There is no 
place in this program, either, for labor to 
act selfishly or locally. This is no time for 
strikes because of isolated difficulties.” 

Leo Wolman has announced that he has 
definite evidence that workers in various 
industries have been dismissed for joining 
unions. In commenting upon this, General 
Johnson promised that he would withdraw 
the protection of the code from any em- 
ployer who ‘“‘so violates the labor section 
of the code after a code is applied to his 
industry.”’ But, says the Federated Press, 
“Johnson offers no comfort to workers who 
are dismissed now.” 

The final indictment of the labor policy 
emerging from the Recovery Act appears 
in the codes themselves. The codes so 
far reported set wages at so low a level— 
so little above the lowest generally paid— 
that it seems likely that they will defeat 
even their single end of enlarging purchas- 
ing power. The blanket code leaves 
wages above the minimum to be deter- 
mined by the employer, merely forbidding 
cuts and urging “‘equitable readjustments.”’ 
In the face of swiftly increasing prices 
this may actually result in widespread re- 
ductions in real wages. Employers can 
raise prices without conference; labor can- 
not raise wages at all. The Administra- 
tion fixes minimum wage rates in conference 
with employers except where a strong union 
exists and presents its demands. The Ad- 
ministration discourages strikes. It is not 
interested in whether unions are formed 
or not. 

This is industrial planning under the 
profit system. In spite of the presence in 
the Administration of men and women of 
good intentions and liberal views, this ap- 
parently is the way the program must 
work. We feared as much and voiced our 
fears when the Recovery Act was first 
drafted. Those fears have been justified 
much sooner than we had expected. 


Significant Sentiments 


RELIGION IN HISTORY 


Professor A. D. Nock 
Harvard Divinity School 


in The Hibbert Journal 


The normal human instinct is to as- 
sume that the unknown factors around 
man operate in a personal manner, with 
personal volition and personal traits— 
that they can be angered and again that 
they can be appeased or tricked or bought 
or influenced. Man feels that he must 
somehow be able to do something about it 
and not fold his hands. This doing some- 
thing is the essential factor of worship. 
Worship in all its early forms and in many 
of its developed forms is not the showing 
of a proper attitude or spirit, but a trans- 
action and at times a process. Now the 
range of possibilities in this mode of action 
is naturally very limited. You can eat and 
drink together, and suppose that the deity 
is eating with you and so to speak taking 
your salt, and therefore put on a basis of 
friendly relations with you which will 
make hostile behavior on his part im- 
proper and unlikely; you can wash your- 
self and remove supposed pollutions from 
your flesh, and, you believe, from your in- 
ner self; you can anoint yourself, either as 
part of the cleansing process or to convey 
new virtues into yourself; you can touch a 
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holy object or person in the hope that — 
some of the holiness will pass into you and 
strengthen you in every way; you can 
prostrate yourself in humility or penitence 
and do this and other similar things in the 
hope of exciting the commiseration of the © 
deity concerned, just as the defend nt be- + 
fore a Greek or Roman jury put on old 
clothes in order to work upon their feelings; 
you can hold processions, to purify an 
area or to show forth a corporate emotion 
which will perhaps in some way be your 
contribution to the success of what is at 
stake; you can offer the fruits of the earth 
or your hair or your firstborn or even your- 
self as the price which has to be paid for 
the granting of individual or collective 
wishes. There are not many other possi- 
bilities. 

It is so likewise with your thoughts and 
imaginings about the supernatural, with 
all that goes'to make mythology. Just 
as you feel the need for action in relation to 
the unknown, so also natural curiosity 
prompts the asking and answering of 
questions about it. So myths arise to 
explain how the world assumed its present 
shape, why man is as he is, why he ages and 
dies, what the end of his existence will be. 
It is not surprising that there is a large 
common element in the answers. Fur- 
ther, there is inevitably much sameness in 
the stories which give reasons for social and 
religious customs. 

It is, therefore, not remarkable that 
there is so much common ground in reli- 
gions. ; 


ca * 


JAMES HARDY ROPES 
E. von Dobschuetz 


in Zeitschrift fuer die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft 
(Translated by the editor) 

During my stay at Harvard University 
as Exchange Professor in 1918-1914, I 
made his friendship and enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of his home in daily association, 
and I came to know in him a faithful, 
serene, amiable, ever helpful, deeply pious 
man. The war, which began soon after 
my return home, separated us. Harvard, 
under the leadership of its French-bred 
president, went over to the other side and 
offered an asylum to the dispossessed — 
Belgian professors. Professor Ropes wrote — 
me indeed, during the time before the entry 
of the United States into the war, that he 
was maintaining an absolutely neutral 
attitude and was reading German as well 
as English and French newspapers, but 
when toward the end of the war he re- 
sumed the correspondence, he was undelll 
the impression that he had stood on the 
side of the Allies from the beginning, and 
he was disinclined while on a leave of ab- 
sence spent in Paris and England to visit 
his old friends in Germany. Nevertheless 
we again entered into a regular correspond- 
ence, which grew the warmer the longer it 
continued. I mourn with all my heart 
passing of this faithful man. 
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The Purpose of the Church Re-examined 


% Frederick M. Eliot 


I 

MIN a recent number of “Antioch Notes,’ Presi- 
dent Morgan states “the central problem of 
education, and of civilization,” in these words: 
“How to transmit the fire of aspiration so that 
a passion for excellence becomes the dominating im- 
‘pulse, so that life shall demand design, and be willing 
to pay for it.” He has been telling us that “the very 
essence of civilization is appreciation of quality,” and 
that “the basis of civilization is a craving for excel- 
lence, a hunger for the good, the true, and the beau- 
tiful’’; he has analyzed the troubles and disasters of 
the modern world in terms of the failure of society to 
cultivate and transmit that passion from one genera- 
tion to the next; and he concludes his extraordinarily 
‘searching little essay by defining the problem that 
remains to be solved. 

There is, I suspect, nobody in America whose 
range of experience and vigor of intellectual life better 
qualify him to state the problem. As an engineer and 
as an educator, President Morgan knows at first hand 
not only the difficulties with which our contemporary 
life is struggling, but also the strong currents of ideal- 
ism that are as characteristic of our time as its vul- 
garity and grossness. When a man of wide and pro- 
found knowledge is willing to set forth what seems to 
him the central problem now confronting us, he speaks 
with authority that commands our respect. 

: Merely to have the problem clearly stated is a 
great help, for until that preliminary service has been 
rendered there is no use trying to find an answer. But 
just as soon as we know what we are looking for, we 
must begin the search. What we want is a method for 
transmitting the fire of aspiration, not only from one 
generation to another but from those individuals who 
Possess it to their contemporaries who do not. What 
we are looking for is some device that will enable us to 
awaken and foster the passion for excellence, until it 
shall become the controlling force in human lives, not 
sporadically or by accident but by deliberate intention 
and on a wide scale. What we require is some sort 
of machinery that will generate the desire for an or- 
dered purpose in life, and the willingness to pay the 
price which life demands before it will submit to de- 


: II 

. From the point of view of one who believes in the 
arch, there could scarcely be a better description of 
its purpose than the six words in which President 
san summarizes the problem—‘“to transmit the 
s of aspiration.” That is precisely what organized 
igion has always attempted to do, and what it has 


always accomplished when true to its essential task. 
With all its faults and failures, the church has a record 
of amazing success. Over and over again, when the 
world has sunk deep into dark materialism, organized 


- religion has serenely continued to bear witness to the 


light of spiritual values. The fire of aspiration has 
never been allowed to die out, even under the most 
adverse conditions, for religion has always been able to 
command the services of at least a handful of indomit- 
able watchmen and priests who have somehow con- 
trived to pass on the sacred flame. Then there have 
been periods in human history when religion has dis- 
covered ways and means to spread the fire of aspiration 
over whole continents, establishing institutions and 


-practices and traditions that have endured for cen- 


turies. These have been the great epochs of spiritual 
influence; and though they have declined at last, 
they nevertheless constitute an irrefutable argument 
for the inherent vigor and beneficent power of religion 
in its organized life among men. Looking backward, 
it is beyond dispute that the one great answer which 
the human race has made to the question, how can the 
fire of aspiration be transmitted? has been organized 
religion, in all its multiplicity of forms. 

And I believe there is no valid reason for doubting 
that the same answer will be given in the future. The 
church, as the institution created for this special pur- 
pose, will continue to be the most effective instrument 
for transmitting the fire of aspiration. No other in- 
stitution can be expected to assume this function in 
addition to its own, and if such a combination were 
possible for a while it would prove a failure in the long 
run. Neither the home, nor the school, nor the state 
can take over the special duty of the church without 
jeopardizing both its own function and that of the 
church. Furthermore, the duty assigned to the church 
is too exalted and exacting to be made the secondary 
concern of any izistitution. If it is to be fulfilled at all, 
it must be by some agency whose whole duty it com- 
prises. There can be no question of two masters at so 
critical a point. 

It is, then, to the church that we turn for the solu- 
tion of the central problem of our modern world; and 
whether we turn with confidence or with grave mis- 
givings will depend largely upon our personal ex- 
perience. If we have discovered for ourselves the 
power of the church to transmit the fire of aspiration 
—if the church has actually awakened within our 
hearts the passion for excellence—if, when that inner 
flame has burned low and flickered out in adversity 
and disillusionment, we have rekindled our smoulder- 
ing torch at the altar—then we shall believe with 
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confidence that the church will continue to serve men 
in their utmost need. But, on the other hand, if we 
have found the church a merely traditional institution, 
asking our support but unrelated to our deeper neces- 
sities, going on by the sheer weight of the inertia of 
the past, with constantly diminishing speed—if we 
have found the church dull and tiresome, with no 
freshness of appeal, no vigor of intellectual life, no 
sense of an abundance of vital energy—if the church 
has meant to us only a prison for our minds and a drag 
upon our desire for spiritual adventure—then, to be 
sure, we shall be near despair for its future usefulness 
to the world, unless it can be utterly transformed. 

There have been times in the past when the most 
radical transformations have taken place in the life 
of the church, when new energy in amazing abundance 
has suddenly thrust itself into the very center of 
moribund institutions. The history of the Catholic 
Church, as Mr. Chesterton has said, can be written 
as the record of a series of resurrections; and almost 
every movement that could be called “‘liberal’’ has 
begun with an inrush of new power. Every reforma- 
tion has been the result of a renaissance, every protest 
against outworn customs and sinister abuses has been 
the product of a new birth of religious faith. Within 
itself, it would seem, the church has always nurtured 
the seeds of revolt; and the tradition of self-criticism 
and drastic self-renovation has been part of the great 
tradition of organized religion everywhere. We have 
no need, therefore, to despair of the future of the 
church merely because there is need today for thor- 
ough-going reform and the development of new ways 
of serving our present world. The task of trans- 
forming the church, radically and with the utmost 
boldness, is no untried experiment. 

But there is in every movement that seeks to 
transform the church an inevitable tendency which, 
unless it can be wisely guarded against, will bring the 
enterprise to dismal failure and collapse. I mean the 
tendency to make reform the final objective, to seek 
change for its own sake, to protest until protesting 
comes to be the chief purpose of one’s life, to criticize 
the existing order until one loses all sense of loyalty to 
the order one is criticizing. Repeatedly the strong 
current of righteous rebellion against wrongs within 
the church has been allowed to dissipate itself in the 


Who Teaches Your Child? 


Ray M. Johnson 


BalROM the start we have talked freely and 
1G Sy naturally with “Baby Ann” about religion. 
We have tried_neither to drag religion in as 
: a pious addition to life, nor to exclude it as 
anaicehiae foreign to childhood. We have endeavored 
frankly and honestly to answer her questions, though 
we must admit that her insistent ““Why?” and ‘‘How?”’ 
and ‘‘What?” have sometimes pressed us pretty hard 
and made it difficult to follow the Apostolic suggestion 
about being ready always to give a reason for the 
faith that isin us. We have made the effort, however, 
and as a general rule we have tried not to tell her any- 
thing that she would later have to discard for a more 
scientific statement. 


arid sands of negativism, getting nowhere, accom- 
plishing nothing, wasting itself in futile and tragic 
refusal to stay within the channel of the main stream. 
This has been the lamentable story of many a sincere, 
high-minded effort to make over the church. There | 
is considerable evidence that it may prove to be the 

story of American Unitarianism. 

What is the main stream? 

It is, I believe, something far greater than any de- — 
nomination or ecclesiastical body, however vast its : 
area of influence or however magnificent its traditions 
and possessions. The main stream is not ‘‘Protestant” — 

r “Catholic” or even “Christian.” It submits to — 
no label less than the word “human,’’ which needs no 
capital letter to give it dignity. The main stream is 
the church of man—the whole fellowship of the race 
in its cooperative quest for the good, the true, the © 
beautiful. The mainstream is the church of the seeking ~ 
human spirit, expressing itself in a thousand different © 
ways according to time and place, but always endeavor- 
ing through its particular forms and customs to keep 
upon its altar the sacred fire of passionate desire for 
supreme and eternal realities. 

To get back into that main stream—if, as I think, 
we liberals have wandered from it—we must examine 
with the most scrupulous care all the beliefs and senti- 
ments and loyalties that center about the church, to 
make sure that they are positive rather than negative. 
Then we must study the practical business of or- 
ganizing our churches so that they shall actually fulfil 
their chief function for the people whom they are 
supposed to serve, and thereby justify the positive 
faith and affection and devotion which they demand. 
Above all, I believe, we must bring back into our 
churches, without sacrificing the ideals of individual 
freedom, the element of spiritual discipline, without 
which freedom degenerates into anarchy and the im- 
pulse of faith into sentimentalism. 

How these things are to be done will only be dis- 
covered through much experimenting, and the frank 
interchange of experience among a group of religious 
liberals who are united in their devotion to the church 
as the one institution that can transmit to a world in 
desperate need the light and warmth of the fire of 
aspiration. 


i eat 


(To be concluded.) 


Thus, for example, when we have spoken of heaven 
—in answer to her questions—we have tried to avoid 
the idea of a material heaven with golden streets, 
pearly gates, and other sensual fixtures. Imagine my 
surprise, therefore, when one morning she came bound- 
ing into my room with a glowing account of a dream 
she had just had about heaven. She had the golden 
streets and the pearly gates all in their traditional 
places. After a somewhat minute description, to 
which I listened with a growing sense of amazement, 
she concluded with these words: “And daddy, I was 
blowing my harp all over heaven!” 

I was struck first by the way in which a child’s un- 
derstanding of religion is colored by previous infor- 
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mation. The use of the word “harp” that she was 
‘most familiar with was the colloquial use, meaning 
“harmonica,” rather than the stringed instrument. 
Hence in her dream she presented the rather incon- 
‘gruous figure of tripping along the golden streets to 
the syncopated rhythm of a harmonica! 

But-what struck me more forcibly still was the 
sudden realization that we could not control the sources 
of her religious information. Where had she picked 
up these ideas of heaven? Not from us: we had tried 
to avoid just such conceptions. Not from her Sun- 
day school teacher: she had been selected because of 
her modern viewpoint in religion. Perhaps “Baby 
Ann” had gathered information from other children. 
Perhaps, too, the radio had brought her some in- 
formation we did not know about. We did remember 
having heard a program of Negro spirituals and having 
commented upon the vivid imagery of the colored 
people. But even then we had been careful to set 
‘our own views in contrast with these more naive ideas. 

Yet in spite of such precautions here she was, to 
all intents and purposes, a thorough-going little medi- 
evalist. Her heaven had a flavor of Harlem about its 
‘music, but aside from that it was distantly reminiscent 
of the heaven of Milton and Dante. 

When we got over the first feeling of failure which 
this experience brought us we began to work out a few 
simple rules to guide us in continuing ‘Baby Ann’s” 
religious training. In the time that has followed, 
these rules have served us rather well; and we now 
‘pass them on with the hope that they will aid others 
‘who have animated question marks in their homes. 

In the first place we decided to abandon our efforts 
to control the sources of her information. Sooner or 
later she must learn that there are many other views 
of religion besides those of her parents. She will learn 
of the divisions within her own religion; she will learn 
of the differences among the other great faiths of the 
world; she will learn, too, that there are many charm- 
‘ing and useful persons who, while they exhibit religious 
qualities of life, are not themselves connected with 
any religion; and finally she will learn that there are 
those who are in open rebellion against all religion. 

We are no longer trying to hide these differences 
from her, but are helping her to discover them. We 
are no longer propagandists for our own particular 
brand of religion, but are engaged with her on the 
quest for the discovery of the truth that all religions 
have to offer. We have moved from the defensive to 
the offensive. We are no longer guardians of the faith 
‘once delivered to the saints, making vain efforts to 
keep that faith free from the contamination of other 
‘ideas; we are even anxious that our own religious con- 
-victions shall come into the open for comparison with 
‘other views. We have decided that if our religion 
‘cannot meet other and opposing opinions and survive 
the meeting, it is not worthy of survival. 

This attitude has led us (and we believe it is 
leading our little daughter) to something more than 
mere tolerance toward the religion of others. Toler- 
ance is condescending. It endures the presence of 
other ideas but looks down on them. We have tried 
‘rather to help Ann to have a genuine admiration for 
the religion of others while being loyal to her own 


One day she came running in from playing with a 
little friend three years older than she, who belongs 
to a church widely different from our own. They had 
been comparing ideas about a certain doctrine on 
which the two churches are as far apart as the poles. 
To begin with, neither understood very well the teach- 
ings of her own church. The views grew more fan- 
tastic as the conversation went on, and when they 
attempted to synthesize their ideas the result was a 
theological hodge-podge never before seen on land or 
sea. 

Three courses were open to us. 

We could have made a joke out of the incident. 
This would have destroyed a fine seriousness toward 
religion that she was beginning to show, and probably 
would have erected a barrier between her and her 
parents so that she would not have returned with 
further problems. 

We could have used the occasion to point out the 
superiority of our own church. (After all, other 
people, and especially their religious ideas and prac- 
tices, are “funny!’’?) This would have resulted in 
religious snobbishness. All along, while working on 
the assumption that the right kind of religion is a 
constructive force in life, we have tried to avoid a 
too pious attitude on our part or a self-righteous pose 
on the part of “Baby Ann.” We believe in religion; 
but we detest religious snobbishness. 

We took the only remaining course: we stated as 
clearly as possible the views of the two churches, try- 
ing to stress the good points in both conceptions. Ann 
gained an understanding of the teachings of her own 
church; she gained an appreciation of the church of her 
playmate; and we may as well confess that her parents 
gained considerable information in the process of con- 
sulting the religious encyclopedias. 

Thus, while we have been trying to resolve in- 
tellectual difficulties, we have also been trying to lay 
the foundation for cooperative good will toward those 
of other faiths. Intellectually the religions are still 
far apart, and perhaps will long remain so; but they 
are finding some things on which they can unite whole- 
heartedly. Even as I write, Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews through this country are joining together in 
huge meetings in the interest of our common hu- 
manity. As the radio brings into my home the words 
of the leaders of these three great faiths, unemotional 
though I am, I cannot help being deeply moved. To 
me it is one of the thrilling moments in the religious 
history of the world; and it gives me new hope for 
what may be accomplished in “Baby Ann’s” gen- 
eration. 

Another simple rule that has served us well is 
to be utterly frank in all our replies to her questions 
about religion. We determined to be straightforward 
—to share our honest doubts as well as our convictions. 

A long time ago, before modern methods of his- 
torical research were worked out, an intellectual giant 
coined three maxims to guide him in the writing of 
history: to state the truth as truth; to state a false- 
hood as a falsehood; and to state an uncertainty as 
an uncertainty. ‘The same standards apply to answer- 
ing the questions of a child. 

There are some things that we do not believe, 
the creeds to the contrary notwithstanding. We know 
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the accepted answers but do not find them satisfac- 
tory. We admit our doubts. 

But as time has gone on and we have tried to be 
honest with our little daughter and with ourselves, we 
have found our meager stock of beliefs increasing. We 
have come, moreover, to place the emphasis on the 
things that we do believe rather than on the things 
that we cannot honestly accept. 

Our most difficult problem has been to know 
where to draw the line between faith and reason. 
We have personally run the gamut all the way from a 
very conservative view of religion, where all religion 
was a matter of faith, to a very liberal position, where 
every doctrine must be tried in the court of reason. 
In our more hard-boiled moments we follow the 
scientific rather than the poetic interpretation of life. 
Yet we are not always hard-boiled. 

We know perfectly well that Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony is a series of vibrations of various rapidities 
that can be measured and recorded in any physics 
laboratory; yet we also know perfectly well that 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony is something more 
than that. It isa child of the concert hall rather than 
of the physics laboratory. It derives its tremendous 
spiritual lift from a conception of life that is poetic 
rather than scientific. 

Perhaps religion is essentially poetry. We are 
not nearly so sure as we once were that the so-called 
primitive and naive elements should be ruled out. We 
are trying to give our little daughter the results of the 


Contemporary Thought Around the World 


VI. 


ma) ROM the time he was born in 1880 until the 
P4| publication of his great work in 1918 Oswald 
Spengler’s life is pretty well obscured. He 

2%) studied mathematics, philosophy, and history 
at the Universities of Munich and Berlin, wrote a 
doctorate thesis on Heraclitus, and became an ober- 
lehrer, or professor, at the University of Berlin. In 
July, 1918, when he published the first edition of ‘“‘The 
Decline of the West,” he was still comparatively un- 
known even among scholars. Within a few months 
90,060 copies of his book were printed and sold. 

It is difficult to think that this astounding success 
was a great surprise to the author who, in December, 
1917, wrote in the preface of his book, “I am con- 
vinced that it is not merely a question of writing one 
of the several possible and merely logically justifiable 
philosophies, but of writing the philosophy of our time, 
one that is to some extent a natural philosophy and is 
dimly presaged by all.” 

According to his publishers it was the same famous 
Agadir incident of 1911 (which almost precipitated the 
European nations into the war which was inevitable) 
that turned the mind of Oswald Spengler to the con- 
sideration of the problems of civilization. The manu- 
script was completed before the World War broke out, 
it was revised by 1917, and at the date of publication 
the man who had shaped it could also write in his pre- 
face, “Events have justified much and refuted nothing.” 


Oswald Spengler 
N. W. Lovely 


best Biblical and historical scholarship as she grows up, 

so that she will never have to pass through a period of 
emotional stress and strain in making the acquaint- 
ance of this viewpoint; yet we are more inclined than 
formerly to include some of the more poetic elements. 

Happily “Baby Ann’s” religion is not all a matter 
of problems. Sometimes there are indications of 
progress that repay us for our efforts. 

The winter she was four she sat one day looking 
out of the window at the big fluffy flakes of snow as 
they floated down through the air. When I came 
into the room she exclaimed, “Oh goody! Look at 
the pretty snow!’ Then after a moment’s pause she | 
asked: “‘Daddy, what makes it snow?” 

Knowing her insistence on careful explanations, I 
made no mention of God or of religion, but merely 
tried to tell her in simple language what we all know 
about the formation of snow: how the sun causes 
evaporation of water; how the water floats through ~ 
the air in the form of vapor; how, when conditions are 
just right, that vapor starts to fall as rain, but some- 
times in winter strikes the cold air and freezes into 
little balls of ice; and how, finally, coming through the 
warmer air near the earth it bursts into fluffy snow- 
flakes. When I had finished she looked out of the 
window again with all the rapturous appreciation of a — 
mystic, and said: “Daddy, I’m glad God is making 
it snow.” 

She took my science for what it was worth, but 
added to it—God. 


But for all his success and popularity, Spengler 
was soon attacked from a dozen sides by a dozen 
specialists. He had carried the war to them. He had 
declared that the treatment of history as ancient, medi- 
eval, and modern was a method “incredibly jejwne 
and meaningless.”” His new interpretation of history 
led him into critical interpretation of the arts, mathe-_ 
matics, science, politics, and economics of all history— 
Chinese, Indian, Arabian, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Russian, Mayan. Our author ap- 
proached the task with an astounding erudition; 
what Dr. Meyer called an astonishingly copious, a 
spendthrift learning. But errors had crept in and 
were pointed out by the specialists of each field, prob-_ 
ably with some joy at nicking the armor of this Titan — 
who had so contemptuously disposed of the established 
historical conventions and so presumptuously invaded 
all fields of scholarship. 

And so in his preface to the second edition, whichil 
was published i in 1922 with revisions and corrections, — 
we are told in bald language what should have been 
plain on the surface to every reader. 


Let no one expect to find everything set forth here. 
It is but one side of what I see before me, a new outlook 
on history and the philosophy of Destiny—the first in- 
deed of its kind. It is intuitive and depictive through 
and through, written in a language which seeks to pre- 
sent objects and relations illustratively instead of offer- 
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ing an army of ranked concepts. It addresses itself 
solely to readers who are capable of living themselves 
into the word-sounds and pictures as they read. 
I have not written for people who imagine that debane 
for the springs of action is the same as action itself; 
those who make definitions do not know Destiny. 


) 
} 


fin such manner does Spengler send the pedants on 
their way and announce that he is essentially a poet 
‘recording a Vision, an “‘intuited” knowledge, and pene- 
tration; he is what Emerson would have called a seer. 
And as such he invites to be his readers those who are 
capable of reading poetry. 

Two American critics of Spengler’s thesis have 
called attention to the fact that our author is essen- 
tially a poet—Professor James T. Shotwell in Current 
; History of May, 1929, and F. J. Taggart in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature of January 19, 1929. The 
latter criticism is a typically pedantic attack by one 
who evidently has never grasped the central idea. 
The former grasps the idea but retreats behind a 
sereen of what Spengler calls ‘cowardice optimism.” 
The amusing aspect of these American reviews is that 
they consider the fact that Spengler is a poet a prime 
indication that his work is essentially fiction. Of 
course such men will never understand, much 
less accept, the vision of a man who declares 
that Goethe’s “Faust” is the history of an entire 
culture. 


Morphology of Cultures 


What does he mean by a culture? I am not going 

to attempt any summary of a two-volume work of 
philosophy, but the central idea of our author is that 

there is a “morphology of cultures.’”’ That is to say, 

world history, as the history of man, is not a straight 

line of chronological development. Instead it is the 

history of the rise and fall of distinct and separate 
“cultures,”’ which have their birth at some fixed place 

on the earth, grow through youth, adolescence, and 

maturity, and decline through a period of romanticism 
and individualism to end in a static, dead, petrified 

civilization like that of China in the last century, or 

‘else are completely destroyed by some new culture, as 
the Roman or Classical culture was destroyed by the 

barbaric German tribes. 
- In the words of the seer himself: 


A boundless mass of human being, flowing in a 
stream without banks; upstream, a dark past where 
our time sense loses ali powers of definition, and rest- 
less and uneasy faney conjures up geological periods to 
hide away an eternally-unsolvable riddle; down stream 
a future even as dark and timeless—such is the ground- 
work of the Faustian (modern European and American) 
picture of human history. 

Over the expanse of the water passes the endless, 
uniform wave train of the generations. Here and there 
bright shafts of light broaden out; everywhere dancing 
flashes confuse and disturb the clear mirror, changing, 
sparkling, vanishing. These are what we call clans, 
tribes, peoples, races which unify a series of genera- 
BIODS: os 

But over this surface, too, the great cultures ac- 
complish their majestic wave-cycles. They appear 
suddenly, swell in splendid lines, flatten again and 
vanish, and the face of the waters is once more a sleep- 
ing waste. 


All other cultures subsided into the sleeping 
waste, the amorphous population of the world (“The 
Roman name in the time of Hannibal signified a 
‘people,’ in the time of Trajan it merely indicated a 
‘population.’ ’”’), and so, too, will our present Western 
culture subside. 

For Spengler these great organic cultures (like all 
other organisms born only to mature and then decay) 
are, nevertheless, essentially spiritual entities. 


A culture is born in the moment when a great soul 
awakens out of the proto-spirituality of ever-childish 
humanity, and detaches itself, a form from the formless, 
a bounded and mortal thing from the boundless and im- 
mortal. . . . It dies when this soul has actualized the 
full sum of its possibilities in the shape of peoples, lan- 
guages, dogmas, arts, states, sciences, and reverts into 
the proto-soul. But its living existence .... is an 
inner passionate struggle to maintain the Idea against 
the powers of Chaos without and the Unconscious, 
muttering deep down within. 


Each culture finds in its soul a distinctive vision, 
and expresses this vision in appropriate myths and 
symbols. Our Western culture is the expression of 
the Faustian soul. The Faustian soul has created as 
its symbols the pointed arches of the Gothic cathe- 
dral—parallel lines meeting in infinity, and the music 
of point counter point and the mathematics of the 
infinitesimal Calculus. For the Faustian soul is an 


_Ego in a boundless universe, a mathematical point, 


the center of an infinite, yearning Will-to-Power. 
His church aisles, his vistas, his paintings, all have an 
“energetic perspective,” unlike anything Chinese or 
Greek or Magian (Mohammedan and early Christian). 
His heaven is not a comfortable dome, embracing a 
secure and finite world. Itisrather a vault far beyond 
the parallels of perspective, infinitely far, lost in the 
blue shadows of a boundless space. His myths are 
the Mary-myth (white and blue and gold, compassion- 
ate, radiant with tender beauty) and the Devil-myth 
(bogies and witches and goblins, black and brown 
agents of evil). His life and his paintings are patterns 
of light and shade, and the background fades into 
horizons. He is keenly aware of the relative nature of 
life; every ego is a center; every ego has its peculiar 
history. His great act is contrition, which involves 
autobiography—and out of contrition comes absolu- 
tion, freedom from the powers of darkness, freedom 
for that boundless Will-to-Power which finds its ex- 
pression in modern techniques. For in “Man and 
Technics’’ we learn that Machinery has already passed 
into the stage of a luxury. It is its own excuse for be- 
ing, one of the great symbols of Faustian culture, a 
masterly expression of Faustian yearning after the in- 
finite—after perpetual motion with a directed purpose. 
And techniques on their present level of development, 
being merely a culture symbol, will die along with our 
Faustian culture, which is already closely approaching 
its last stage—that of the Empire state and static 
civilization. 

Of course the cry of pessimism went up at once. 
Hoerst Gruenberg has pointed out that the title of 
Spengler’s greatest work has made it easy for people 
to rubber-stamp him as a prophet of disaster without 
any knowledge or consideration of his work. But 
most of us who read his work sympathetically will 
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agree with those who maintain that he is not a pes- 
simist at all in the sense that he refuses to accept 
life. 
Indeed the conscious acceptance of a tragic destiny, 
with all its implications and possibilities, is the most 
complete affirmation of life possible. 


But enough of “The Decline of the West.” In 
1924 there appeared a book on the reconstruction of 
the Reich and a Manifesto to the youth of Germany. 
In 1932 he published a collection of all his political 
speeches and prophecies since 1920 without omission 
or revision, and without need of apology. How much 
significance his political thought (which is part and 
parcel of his world-view) has for America as well as 
for Germany can be gathered from one paragraph in 
Hoerst Gruenberg’s review of those published papers. 
(Spengler has been called a reactionary because he ad- 
vocates the abandoning of parliamentarism.) 


Spengler has in mind a tremendous strengthening 
of governmental power by investing the \government 
with great responsibility and giving it the assistance of 
a state council of real political and economic competence 
which will serve in an advisory capacity. He looks 
for an authoritarian socialism. 


Can we read that without thinking of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and his brain trust and his industrial 
codes? 

And the late London conference would seem to 
bear out that prophecy of his in “Looking Ahead”’ 
(The Living Age, February, 1933). 


I foresee during the twentieth century an economic 
and political epoch during which states and constitutions 
will amount to little, and proclamations and treaties 
to less, but during which great names will play a more 
and more decisive role and the sound of these names will 
stir up nations and win spiritual conflicts. The country 
that has the strongest individuals and that is least 
bound to tradition will win. . . . Economic security of 
life for a great people is possible only if political power can 
be thrown into the scales. . . . The way to improvement 
is not confined to technical processes and method. The 
whole of culture is included. 


Even in 1918 he had warned us that the age of the 
dominance of money was on the wane and the age of 
dictators was at hand. 


A Comprehensive Philosophy of History 


It is well to remember that all this is based on a 
comprehensive philosophy of history, and is to be 
understood only from that point of view, the one so 
comprehensively and poetically presented in his 
greatest work, ‘““The Decline of the West.”’ To us 
with our liberal, idealist prejudices many of his state- 
ments seem at first sight to indicate a brutality and 
ruthlessness of nature that we instinctively oppose. 
But a more intimate understanding of the man brings 
us to a new conception of his meaning. It is not he 
that is ruthless but the destiny he perceives; and even 
that has its colorful beauty when seen, as he sees it, 
as “a many-hued glittering tumult”’ of deeds and facts. 

This need of understanding the man is especially 
necessary in reading his second most important work, 
“Man and Technies,” 1931. It is a little monograph 
of eighty-four pages. In the manner in which it dis- 
poses of materialism, it reminds one of Nietzsche. 


Now, this utility was utility conducive to the 
“happiness of the greatest number,” and this happiness 
consisted in not-doing. . .. In place of the honest 
religion of earlier times there was a shallow enthusiasm 
for the ‘‘achievements of humanity,” by which was 
meant nothing more than progress in the technics of 
labor-saving and amusement making. Of the soul, not 
one word. . . . No more wars, no more distinction of 
law, peoples, states, or religions; no criminals or adven- 
turers; no conflicts arising out of superiorities and dif- 
ferences; no more hate or vengeance, but just unending 
comfort through all millennia. Even today, when we 
are still living out the last phases of this trivial optimism, 
these imbecilities make one shudder. 


It may come very close to some of us, but there is 
much truth in the analysis which finds in modern 
Socialism and pacifism an essentially materialist point 
of view. 


The Danger of Misunderstanding 


The danger of easy misunderstanding is brought 
home by noting the experience of William Harlan 
Hale, who wrote “Challenge to Defeat,’’ 1932. Be- 
lieving Spengler an apostle of meekly passive pessi- 
mism, he has written a thoughtful and interesting 
book. And he has come to this conclusion, that a new 
culture may arise out of the world’s populations and 
take over some of our discoveries as part of its own 
self-expression—and Spengler would never deny that. 
Or, he goes on: 


If truly we are so doomed, the matchless mag- 
nificence of our tragedy will be just this: that we em- 
battle the chaos and the ruin, that we try our muscle 
and assert our last great glimpse of freedom. Here, if 
we cannot open the door to a future, we give the closing 
reflection of the past glory. 


This by an intelligent and really thoughtful man 
in supposed refutation of Spengler who in 1931 con- 
cluded ‘“‘Man and Technics,” 


Our duty is to hold on to the last position, without 
hope, without rescue, like that Roman soldier whose 
bones were found in front of a door in Pompeii, who, 
during the eruption of Vesuvius, died at his post be- 
cause they forgot to relieve him. That is greatness. 
That is what it means to be a thoroughbred. The hon- 
orable end is the one thing that cannot be taken from 
aman. 


The acceptance of Spengler’s central idea and 
most original contribution, the idea of a morphology 
of culture as a new point of view for historical study, 
does not, however, imply the acceptance of some of 
the associated ideas. His rather too Nietzschean 
conception of the entrepreneur and political oppor- 
tunist, and of man as a beast of prey, would hardly 
be acceptable to any Christian thinker. His insist- 
ence upon the necessity of religious skepticism seems 
somehow out of place in the works of a man who 
frankly defends the validity of intuitional knowledge. 
And these ideas lead him to a narrow view of na- 
tionalism which is definitely reactionary in many of 
its aspects. Oswald Spengler will probably in some 
respects suffer the same fate as Francis Bacon, who 
outlined a sound method and a fruitful point of view } 
and then made a multitude of bad guesses on the basis 
of them, and left to posterity the task of developing 


the real power of the central idea. ; 
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THE WORLD TODAY: A New Civic Obligation 


Bs|NE of the good results of times of depression 
is the awakening of responsibility for govern- 
ment. The intelligent citizen becomes aware 

oe} that government is an expression of the 
Ele, that it may become as good as the citizens— 
no better and no worse. Social workers welcome this 
renewed citizen interest and the consequent re-evalua- 
tion of all the departments of city government. They 
feel that in one department particularly—that of 
Public Welfare—their experience enables them to be 
of practical assistance. 

Since, during hard times, municipalities as well 
as individuals suffer serious loss of income, careful 
serutiny of all expenditures for governmental opera- 
tions is necessary in order that savings may be ef- 
fected wherever possible. Naturally, those depart- 
ments which cost the most are likely to be scrutinized 
the closest. Public welfare, normally one of the less 
costly, as a result of the great and increasing demands 
for relief of the unemployed, has become one of the 
more costly governmental functions. Hence, quite 
logically, the taxpayers and their elected officials look 
to the Department of Public Welfare as one of the 
quarters in which expenses may be substantially re- 
duced. There is danger, however, of falling into the 
fallacy of concluding that costs should be reduced 
simply because they are high. The Department of 
Public Welfare costs a lot of money because it is doing 
a big job. 

There are two questions that may be asked of 
every department: What is it obliged to do? Is its 
work effectively administered? 

The function of the Department of Public Welfare 
is to provide certain of the necessities of life to human 
beings. The principles governing its work rest upon 
the assumption of the social obligation of the strong 
to care for the weak. The people of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts early recognized this as a 
public responsibility and through the medium of the 
law placed the major economic burden on the tax- 
payer and created “poor boards,” latterly called de- 
partments of public welfare, to be the citizens’ agents 
in administering relief. 

As our sense of social justice became clearer, 
more adequate provision was made for the helpless 
and needy, and the public-welfare departments, 
through special concern for the development of chil- 
dren, have given up repressive measures and caring 
for broken families in almshouses, and now attempt 
to maintain dependent families in the community 
according to a minimum standard of living. Special 
legislation has been enacted for the aged and for 
mothers with dependent children. 

It is the duty of public-welfare officials to meet 
all those who come to them as self-respecting in- 
dividuals, to give a patient hearing to their problems, 
to administer relief according to the needs of each, or 
to refer them to some private agency equipped to 
help. This case-work method is recognized as the 
y adequate way to meet the needs of those in 


trouble and to protect the citizens against the small 
minority tempted to seek relief they do not need. 

Sufficient amounts must be made available to 
departments of public welfare out of tax funds to 
enable them to administer efficiently to the needs of 
those who apply for help. This will necessitate not 
only money for relief but for office organization and 
for an adequate staff of social case workers. It is 
childish to expect to administer millions of dollars 
without a sufficient overhead. Imposture thrives on 
disorganization. 

Times of unusual stress like the present must be 
looked upon as emergencies and new ways be devised 
to mitigate the excessive demands on the taxpayer. 
The entire community must band together to protect 
family life and to insure for children the opportunity 
for physical and moral growth. The development of 
a child does not wait for depression to pass, and these 
vital years must be protected. 

There must be clear-cut working agreements be- 
tween public and private agencies. It may well be 
found that the public department can provide out of 
tax funds only the bare necessities of life—food and 


‘shelter, including light and heat—this to be admin- 


istered on a standard of maintaining health and de- 
cency. The private agencies may perhaps be free to 
assume temporarily the cooperative responsibility 
for special health needs, recreation, clothing, property 
involvements. 

However provided, relief should at least be suf- 
ficient to meet the minimum requirements of subsist- 
ence for health. In the course of recent years, social 
workers have been approaching a common concept 
of these minimum requirements in relief giving, which 
is expressed in the minimum family budgets constantly 
being developed and revised in every large community 
throughout the country. 

The day has passed when poor people can be al- 
lowed to starve. This does not mean that security is 
to be guaranteed everybody to the point of stifling the 
virtue of self-reliance. In insisting upon decent stand- 
ards in relief giving, social workers do not ignore the 
importance of stimulating character development 
among those who receive aid. Social case work is one 
of the strongest forces in present-day life for offsetting 
the deteriorating effects of our industrial civilization 
upon human character. 

If it is true, as Walter Lippmann has said, that so- 
ciety in most countries at least, has solved the problem 
of scarcity, then thoughtful people should stand by the 
principle that all men have a right to a decent living, 
even if it means a new social order. A society in which 
want prevails amid plenty cannot long survive. So- 
cial workers are not ready to say that it is impossible 
to achieve a minimal standard of living without a 
radical change in society; but the logic of the case is 
inescapable: the situation, if it is to be saved, must 
be saved by those now in power. Forcing people to 
the wall sows the seeds of revolution. 

Roy M. Cushman. 
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EVERYMAN AND THE N. R. A. 


HEN speaking of the National Recovery Act 
many liberals express the conviction that it 
does not go far enough. Is that really the 

point to be stressed at the present moment? Rather 
the question seems to be whether there is enough 
character and communal intelligence in the American 
people to tip the scales favorably in a great industrial 
experiment. Those who have been calling for con- 
structive economic planning now are faced with an 
opportunity to practice their faith. 

Our economic history in this country has prac- 
tically no examples of a real shared cooperation be- 
tween the worker and the owner. As Professor 
Harold J. Laski has recently reminded us, “Between 
the workman and the master there are frequently 
relations, but no real partnership.”’ But here is the 
National Recovery Act providing a constructive plan 
for meeting the industrial emergency in terms of 
group effort on the part of the government, industry, 
labor, and the consuming public. Collective effort is 
an unfamiliar exercise for us as a people, but we can 
ill afford to delay learning the part of economic co- 
operation. Whether by the pressure of circum- 
stance or by the impact of “conversion” one knows 
not, but the fact remains that millions of our fellow 
citizens are sharing in a great national experiment. 
They are bound to make many mistakes in strategy, 
for aggregate action is a novelty to a people still 
thinking for the most part in terms of a frontier psy- 
chology which over-emphasized the individual. 

If we are equal to this comparatively simple 
lesson in state supervision of industry and commerce, 


it will be a happy initiation for us as a people, for the 
inevitable truth seems to be that we are living in a 
new era where the state is more than a great constable 
keeping the peace. Sir Arthur Salter has put it clearly 
in his recent Marshall lecture, ‘‘Whether we like it or 
not I feel some measure of state protection in most 
countries will be a fundamental feature in the world’s 
economic system for many years to come.” 

If this is true, then, indeed, we need to mobilize 
public opinion behind this effort at recovery repre- 
sented in the N..R. A. Not vapid ballyhoo, but 
reasoned and sincere conviction born of authentic 
persuasion can alone guarantee success to this gigantic 
enterprise. It should be possible for all of us to make 
our minds felt in creating good will without repeating 
many of the errors of war-time propaganda. A place 
must be allowed for the conscientious objector. Any 
temptation to persecute the unconvinced mind must 
be avoided. But after allowing for such factors much 
can be done in persuading the tardy individualist that 
here is a new type of patriotic cooperation. 

One hesitates to recommend so dangerous a de- 
vice as the boycott. Certainly the government gives 
its own case away if it feels compelled to employ the 
boycott to support its legislation. The consumer, 
however, is in a different position and can do much to 
create public opinion favoring the shops joining in the 
N. R. A. He can do much to bring those recalcitrant 
chain stores, long notorious for starvation wages and 
excessive hours, into line with the nation-wide retail 
systems which have already displayed the banner of 
the N. R. A. He can report examples of bad faith 
where the sign is displayed but the terms ignored. 

Unless we as a people can produce enough genuine 
good will to see that the terms of the pledges are ful-— 
filled then the entire N. R. A. experiment will collapse 
miserably. The signal failure of the Eighteenth 
Amendment is sufficiently recent in our memories to 
serve as a warning that legislation without a resolute 
public endorsement is vain indeed. 

Stephen H. Fritchman. 


* * 


THE HIGHER JOURNALISM 


HE average man is a voracious reader of current 
events—especially certain weekly periodicals 
which condense this material for him and pre- 

sent it in highly readable form. These weeklies are 
read from cover to cover—with the same care and 
devotion that The Register is read by loyal Unitarians. 
But whereas The Register devotee is vaguely aware of 
special pleading—the news-weekly initiate receives 
his religious diet subconsciously. 

I have before me the current issue of one of these 
weeklies. The foreign news department includes an 
item concerning some Czechoslovakian peasants who 
were trampled to death in a church panic caused by a 
severe electric storm. Among them were four men 
who fought their way to a metal altar rail (seeking 
God’s special protection) and were promptly elec- 
trocuted. 

What passes through the mind of the average 
man as he reads this item? Does he pause to ponder 
the religious implications of the event or does he hurry 
on to more comforting reading? 
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The news weekly is full of such material which 
“is presented with just that touch of spectacular cyni- 
cism that makes good journalism. But could not our 
‘Teligious publications use some of these simple con- 
_temporary items as starting points for theological or 
religious discussion? The danger of doing this from 
the pulpit is patent: too many pulpits have become 
“mere commentaries on current events. But the re- 
‘ligious journal is an appropriate vehicle for such in- 
terpretation. 
} The average man is susceptible to concrete re- 
ligious thought not so much when reading about Hit- 
Jer and the churches—or the influence of Barth on con- 
temporary theology—as when reading items like the 
fate of the four Czechoslovakian peasants. Could we 
not use this intrinsic interest to carry him towards a 
‘solution of his own philosophic problems? 
f, Howard Matson. 

: * * 


j 
- WHAT ABOUT THE NINETY-AND-NINE? 


TN the parable, the shepherd left ninety-nine sheep 
that came home to go out and find the one that 
was lost. So the lost was found and the found 

‘was lost. For today all the church effort is for the 

one (no “eewee” lamb either) while the ninety-and- 

nine play golf, read the funnies, and amuse themselves 
generally on Sunday morning without benefit of clergy. 

Some well-wisher worked out the figures that 
about one out of every ten attends church with any 
degree of regularity. This should be about right. It 
is our guess that church as it now stands ought to be 
attractive to about this proportion. It doesn’t re- 
“quire a statistician to discover that church atmosphere 
Is agreeable only to a certain type, 7. e., church people. 
Its teaching, gospel, above all, its general atmosphere 
4s for this group and not for the many. Apart from 
the ten commandments, consider the virtues spon- 
sored by the average church of today. They run 
something like this: church attendance, refraining 
from slang, to say nothing of swearing, disgust with 
alcohol, an atmosphere of respectability, and, worst of 
all, piety. None of these virtues seem particularly de- 
sirable to the average baseball fan, aw contraire. In- 
deed, he has his scale of virtues, but he never expects 
to hear them preached from the pulpit; sportsmanship, 
the ability to “take it,” big-heartedness, tolerance, 
and minding your own business. 

In its atmosphere the church is still designed to 
appeal to “the representative and eminently respect- 
able citizen.” 

. During the Victorian era and its subsequent 

Pullman period, all was well, for it was the style to 

wear side-burns and be somebody. The ninety-and- 

nine were on the church’s side. But now the style is 
to be boyish and girlish. The Rotarians, Kiwanians, 

Elks and Legionnaires are just kids again. The 

church is Victorian. It is no place for the ninety- 

and-nine. They don’t go. 

In the face of this fact, we wonder just what is the 
possibility of some of our religious leaders taking the 
nose out of the book (or feed-bag) and to see if some- 
thing can’t be done to find a “church home” for this 
t host of untouchables. 


Kenneth C. Gesner. 


RECALLING BOB INGERSOLL 

BSERVANCE of anniversaries, not all of them 

of an importance justifying celebration, having 

In recent years developed into a well-ordered 
publicity enterprise, the fact is unearthed that Robert 
G. Ingersoll was born a century ago. A generation 
to which the name is insignificant if not unknown is ac- 
cordingly introduced to a handsome gentleman with 
rare oratorical powers, living and talking in a period 
when oratory had a vogue now in eclipse, exercised in 
his case and for a part of his time in powerful attack 
upon literal acceptance of the Bible and upon scien- 
tifically unsupported items of belief. He was oppro- 
briously rated an atheist and an infidel, admired and 
applauded, denounced and abhorred. He enjoyed both 
extremes of response in a measure that would not be 
served him or one like him today. He was of his 
period. 

Studies of the evidences of the earth’s surface 
had set the time of creation indefinitely but vastly 
back of six thousand years. A professor of geology 
in a devoutly pious New England college had unearthed 
fossil foot-prints to observe that they were planted in 
the clay so long ago that a hundred thousand years one 
way or the other did not matter. Huxley and Darwin 
had established a progressive development of ani- 
mated existence which resolved Adam and Eve into 
myths. Orthodox theological schools such as An- 
dover had produced an upsetting higher. criticism of 
the Bible. But against these were thrown the vivid 
and uncompromising reassertion of Bible literal ac- 
curacy, with the vigorous Moody declaring he would 
choose death to the doubt of a single word, explicitly 
defending the stories of Noah and Jonah against quali- 
fying interpretation and throwing shafts of derision at 
“modern philosophers.”” An Ingersoll could find his 
place in such a time of theological encounter, and tar- 
gets for his ridicule, his seemingly irreverent depiction 
of the “mistakes of Moses,” his interpretation of 
Jonah’s soliloquy as he sat on the wisdom tooth of the 
whale, and all the rest. 

Under the softening effect of time, the effort is 
now made to discover reverence in Ingersoll. His 
gracious words by the grave of a beloved brother are 
taken as qualifying his disbelief in immortality. At 
best these can only be faint lights in what seem to his 
critics the gloom of his heresy. They do not lessen the 
force of the fact that he was the most outright as he 
was the most effective of assailants of superstition and 
of unreasoned belief. His was the service of negation. 
As he had no following, in the sense of a distinct body 
of mankind united in a common cause, he exemplified 
the truth that negation is not a binding force. What- 
ever the service and the success of demolition of falsity 
and of fiction, it is preparatory to construction, and it 
is only as men build together, as they affirm together, 
in spirit if not in word, as they revere together, that 
there is permanence of worth in the realm of religion. 
The impermanence of Ingersoll, whatever worth there 
was in his destruction of superstition, is monumental to 
the truth that negation is worthless as foundation to 
any philosophy of life, nowhere more completely so 
than as to religion, either in the personal or organized 


sense. 
Herbert C. Parsons. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Scientific Theory and Religion 


Lyman V. Rutledge 


Scientific Theory and Religion. The 
Gifford Lectures for 1927-1929 revised to 
date. By Ernest William Barnes, Bishop 
of Birmingham. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 685 pp. $4.00. 

“The primary object of these lectures,” 
says the author, ‘thas been to show that 
the new knowledge of our era should not 
lead to scepticism or to religious indif- 
ference. Belief in God as Christ revealed 
Him is in no way inconsistent with ac- 
ceptance of the standpoint created by 
modern science.” To substantiate this 
view Bishop Barnes has made _ himself 
familiar with the scientific world. <A 
mathematician of the first order in his own 
right, he has become personally acquainted 
with many leading scientists of our day, 
and presents their findings with refreshing 
frankness and amazing clearness. ‘“The 
lectures fall naturally into four divisions,” 
says the introduction, ‘‘Space and Time; 
Matter and Stars; Life and Evolution; 
Man and Mind.” “Throughout we shall 
be concerned with the search for ultimate 
Reality. We shall try to see how far 
modern knowledge will take us that we 
may thereby get some inkling of what lies 
beyond the confines of the known.” We 
are warned in advance that we cannot en- 
tirely dispense with mathematics, ‘but 
then, ‘Knowledge is measurement’; and 
mathematics is the science of number.” 
He quotes Robert Boyle, “Mathematics is 
the alphabet in which God wrote the 
world.” 

It is clear at the outset that we are not 
subjecting religious experience to scientific 
tests. On the contrary we are invoking 
science to validate theology and experience. 
The work is colossal. It is unique in the 
realm of apologetics. So complete, lucid, 
and convincing are all the arguments, so 
thoroughly is every branch of science and 
every school ot philosophy covered, that it 
is easy to imagine the good Bishop single- 
handed meeting the most distinguished 
men of his time on their own grounds, and 
for the most part convincing or convicting 
them. The notable exception is in the 
field of psychology, which he considers not 
yet established as an exact science. 

While obviously defending his faith, he 
is yet by nature and tra ning so thoroughly 
scientific that he aecepts the material 
universe—absolutely, shall we say?—and 
adheres scrupulously to the disinterested 
findings of objective research. An _ in- 
cident not recorded in this volume, but 
floating in current gossip, reveals the 
scientific temper of the Bishop. It appears 
that he applied a simple test to the ele- 
ments of the sacrament. If, he said, the 


priest by his formula can change bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ, we 
should be able to observe the results either 
by chemical analysis or by the effect upon 
the communicant. Let us therefore serve 
both blessed and unblessed elements and 
observe the results. None were observed. 
Nor should we conclude from this that the 
Bishop lacked reverence. A high sincerity 
pervades all his work. His personal ex- 
perience of religion is impressive. He evi- 
dently is to be classed with a notable group 
of men who have been caught up in the 
supreme ecstasy of mystic insight. Four 
or five visions came to him at various 
times, the last when he was thirty-three. 
“Always such experience has occurred in 
sunshine and out-of-doors, never in church. 
Always it has been unexpected. Al- 
ways I have been alone. . . . On the last 
occasion, which remains vivid, I sat down 
in the early afternoon on a piece of bare 
turf in a fern covered moor near the sea. 
. .. . Suddenly the noise of insects was 
hushed. Time seemed to stop. A sense 
of infin'te power and peace came upon me. 
I can best liken the combination of time- 
lessness with amazing fullnezs of existence 
to the feeling one gets in watching the rim 
of a great silent fly-wheel or the unmoving 
surface of a deep strongly moving river. 
Nothing happened: yet existence was 
completely full. All was clear. I was in 
a world where the confusion and waste and 
loss inseparable from time had vanished. 
At the heart of the world there was power 
and peace and eternal life.”” Our author is, 
then, both scientist and seer. The prob- 
lems presented by the material world are 
analyzed with mathematical precision and 
illumined with mystical insight. 

In essence, the Bishop argues that we 
must not look for God apart from Nature. 
There is no reason to seek Him in the dark 
unexplored corners of the universe, nor 
should we expect new and better forms of 
science to reveal Him, for indeed He is 
constantly revealed in all things and in all 
ways. God expresses Himself in the ma- 
terial universe as we express ourselves in 
art; yet we, though created by God, are no 
more a part of Him than our art is a part of 
us. Our examination of the material uni- 
verse reveals vast energy, infinite change, 
universal law, yet no efficient cause, nor 
adequate explanation. An astounding fact 
that no material object nor form of energy 
can account for itself. Yet through every 
branch of scientific research and through 
our own experience we discover one active 
creative influence which is here called 
Divine Mind. Without it there is nothing. 
With it there is everything. It is revealed 


in the whole universe; its light is reflected 
from the minute facets of our finite minds. 
The glorious privilege of humanity is to be 
aware of this Divine Mind—to be conscious 
in greater or lesser degree of the meaning 
and purpose of the universe. 

Our lives may become immortal in so far 
as we make themso. The infinite and eter 
nal attributes of God are Truth, Beauty 
and Goodness. These are absolute. Our 
personalities cannot find anchorage in the 
iJlusive and ever changing material of 
space-time. Only in the absolutes, in the 
Mind of God, in His Truth, Beauty and 
Goodness, can we find eternal life. 

The reviewer is sorely tempted to close 
at this point; but many doors are left open. 
It would be unfair to the spirit of the Bishop 
not to mention certain typical problems. 
There is no adequate definition of mind, 
finite or infinite. The field of psychology is 
all but ignored. The most absorbing 
chapter of the book might have been one 
dealing with the human nervous system as 
a residence of the absolute values of Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness, but the thought is 
hardly more than suggested. Nor can 
we feel that the author’s absolutes are per- 
fectly articulated with the material uni- 
verse as he has described it. He tells us, 
however, that these lectures “have ab- 
sorbed my vacations, and occupied all 
my leisure time”’ for more than six years. 
Perhaps in leisure moments to come he 
may bring forth answers to these and many 
other questions. May his leisure hours 


be many. 
* * 


THE WHITE ARMIES OF RUSSIA 


The White Armies of Russia. By 
George Stewart. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 469 pp. 


This is probably the best book in the 
English language to tell the story of the 
counter-revolution and the Allied inter- 
vention. Here one gets in bird’s-eye per- 
spective a brief picture of the tragic series 
of Allied blunders which burned up millions 
of dollars in money and caused thousands 
of lives to be snuffed out with indescrib- 
able cruelty. Here we see vividly and fas- 
cinatingly portrayed the extraordinary 
series of events in which the Allies sup- 
ported 
erals, admirals, and bandits, no matter how 
atrocious or criminal their actions. The 
chief defect of the volume is that it gives 
no hint of the real underlying purpose of 
the opposing forces and what the fighting 
was all about. To describe the leaders 
and the battles without helping the reader 
to understand the real aims and objectives 
which lie back of them all, is almost like 
failing to see the woods for the trees. 
Some of the conclusions of the author are 
questionable, as for instance, that the 
Allied intervention “before the Armistice 


o- 


was justified,” but the volume as a whole t 


is impartial and accurate and may well be- — 
come the standard work in this field. ‘s 
J. Doe 


indiscriminatingly Russian gen- — 


; 
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Letters to the Editor 


FUNCTION OF THE NEWSPAPER? 

To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

_ Isn’t it about time you published an 

_ article on the function of the modern news- 
‘paper? Is it the villain or the hero of the 

-modern journalistic drama? According to 
Rey. Leslie T. Pennington on page 538 of 
the August 27 issue of The Christian Regis- 
“ter, “we sometimes wonder whether there 

are enough men of genuine spiritual in- 
‘tegrity in newspaper offices . . . . to con- 

_ tend against the (evil) forces here revealed 

_as dominant,” while Dr. Vivian T. Pom- 
eroy reminds your readers on the very next 
‘page that this guardian angel of the modern 

press reveals “some decency has inter- 

‘ yened. Every day things are happening 
which newspapers might use to provide an 
ugly satisfaction, but the stories never ap- 
pear.” 

Is one to conclude that an editor’s right 
hand has no knowledge of what his left 
hand doeth? Should we present the gen- 
tlemen in newspaper offices with a primer 
on ethics or a laurel crown? I for one feel 
the disparity of judgments revealed in a 
single number of The Christian Register 
justifies a treatment of the problem at an 

' early date in a full-length article for the 
benefit of readers who wonder just what 
role the “gentlemen of the press’’ really 
play in modern life. 

Stephen H. Fritchman. 

Petersham, Mass. ‘ 

f * * 
FIRST TAX-SUPPORTED LIBRARY 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The letter relative to the first Free Pub- 

lie Library in the United States, published 
in your issue of July 27, contains such in- 

correct statements that I feel it would be 
unfair to your readers to let it pass un- 
noticed. 

The author states, in effect, that the first 
free public library in the United States 
was established in Dublin in 1822; that 
eleven years later, or in 1833, Dr. Abiel 
Abbot and other Peterboro citizens visited 
Dublin, consulted with the promoters and 
then established a similar institution; that 

the Dublin library in question was a 
juvenile library. 

Now let us consider the facts. On the 
east end of the library building in Peter- 
boro is a tablet upon which is inscribed 
the following: ‘‘The oldest free library in 

the world supported by taxation.”’ Peter- 
boro does not now and neyer has claimed 

to have established the first library open to 
the public; nor may Dublin either lay 
claim to that distinction. The term “pub- 
lie library,”” when used in connection with 
the Peterboro library, is used in its gen- 
erally accepted meaning, that is to say 
‘supported by public funds, and the claim 
of Peterboro to the honor of having es- 
tablished the first free library supported by 


public funds either in the United States or 
in the world is incontrovertible. Peter- 
boro was the first place in the world to 
recognize and act upon the principle of 
taxing its citizens to establish and maintain 
a library for their free use and benefit. 

The facts connected with the foundation 
of this library are fully discussed in Dr. 
Albert Smith’s History of Peterboro, pages 
114-118. Since that publication in 1876 
all additional facts developed have tended 
to strengthen rather than to refute Peter- 
boro’s claim. Perhaps the contribution on 
the subject most interesting to your read- 
ers is a letter to the editor of The Christian 
Register from Dr. Nathaniel H. Morison, 
dated Baltimore, January 9, 1884, in 
which Dr. Morison shows clearly, with 
suitable references, some of the foundations 
for Peterboro’s claim and, most interesting 
to us, he awards the honor for conceiving 
and carrying out the project to the be- 
loved minister of the Unitarian church, 
Dr. Abiel Abbot. 

As to what town in the United States 
had the first library open to the public the 
facts as far as I know are not clear. Cer- 
tainly Dublin may make no claim. As 
early as 1700 New York City received by 
bequest a private library, to be free to its 
citizens, but apparently this was never 
supported by the:city. In 1786 Franklin, 
Mass., and in 1803 Salisbury, Conn., had 
gifts of libraries free to the citizens of the 
town, but these were more in the nature of 
endowed libraries and in no sense could 
they be considered free public libraries, as 
that term is generally understood. 

It is true that Dublin established a 
juvenile library in 1822 supported by vol- 
untary subscription and free to all its 
residents. It may have been the first 
such juvenile library, I do not know. 
Your correspondent states that in 1833 
Dr. Abbot and his associates consulted 
with the Dublin promoter and then es- 
tablished a similar institution. This can 
hardly be correct, as Dr. Abbot estab- 
lished a juvenile library much like the Dub- 
lin one in 1828. It is altogether probable 
that at that time he did consult with Dr. 
Levi W. Leonard, the founder of the Dub- 
lin juvenile library six years earlier. At 
such a time Dr. Leonard’s advice and ex- 
perience would have been of great value. 

When the free public or Peterboro Town 
Library was established in 1833 it seems 
hardly likely that Dr. Abbot’s Dublin 
friends would have been consulted, as 
Peterboro had a wealth of library experience 
of her own. She had had a social library 
organized in 1792 and incorporated in 1799, 
the juvenile library in 1828, and a short 
time later Dr. Abbot inspired the incor- 
poration of the Peterboro Library Com- 
pany, so that by 1833 Peterboro, in ad- 
dition to two other libraries for employees 


in the cotton mills, had a considerable 
library experience of her own. 

The important factor is that Peterboro, 
by her actions in 1833, established a new 
principle in municipal responsibility which 
has spread around the world and the cen- 
tennial of this event will be celebrated this 
month. 

George Abbot Morison. 

Peterboro, N. H. 

Eo * 

PROCTOR ACADEMY TO OPEN 

At the annual meeting of the Proctor 
Academy Corporation recently held at An- 
dover, N. H., it was unanimously voted to 
issue the following statement, because of 
the many false reports which have been 
circulated to the effect that Proctor is not 
to open this fall: 

“Members of the Corporation meeting in 
Andover this 31st day of July, 1933, desire 
to state most emphatically that there is no 
intention of closing Proctor Academy. 
The school is to carry on! Every effort is 
being made to weather the present stormy 
gales of economic depression. Progress has 
been made in the last year. More new boys 
have been enrolled for next September than 
has been the case in any recent summer. 
An ever increasing number of friends are 
giving of their means as well as their moral 
support. The physical equipment of the 
school is in good shape. The faculty is 
capable and sympathetic to boys’ problems. 
The friendly spirit within the school is 
quite unique. 

“Let it be repeated, therefore, that Proc- 
tor is to continue on to larger service, to 
finer results and to days of greater pros- 
perity. May everyone who believes in 
Proctor spread this official information so 
that the fifty-fourth year of the school’s 
history may open most auspiciously on 
September 12.” 

Philip P. Sharples, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
Fred E. Emerson, Clerk of the Board. 
Richard W. Sulloway, Treasurer. 
Mrs. Irene C. Rees, 
Almond H. Smith, 
Greely S. Curtis, 
Trustees. 
Ella Carr, 
Charles S. Stone, 
Members of the Corporation. 
Carl B. Wetherell, Headmaster. 


* * 


RADIO SERVICES 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Labor Day 
The best prize that 
life offers 
is the chance to work hard 
at work worth doing. 


Theodore Roosevelt. 


FAREWELL TO MR. KVARAN 


A farewell reception in honor of Rev. 
and Mrs. Ragnar E. Kvaran and their 
children was held in the Federated Church 
of Winnipeg, Man., Monday evening, Au- 
gust 14, with more than 200 members of the 
church and friends of Mr. and Mrs. Kvaran 
in attendance. Deep regret was expressed 
at the leaving of Mr. and Mrs. Kvaran, 
and tribute was paid to them for the devo- 
tion they had shown in carrying on the 
work, not only of the church in Winnipeg, 
but of all the Icelandic churches in western 
Canada. Representatives of the Icelandic 
National League and Icelandic Choral So- 
ciety were present and described in glowing 
terms the large part Mr. Kvaran had 
played in their respective organizations. 
Dr. Rognvaldur Petursson and Dr. M. B. 
Halldorson referred to the universal es- 
teem in which Mr. Kvaran was held 
amongst the Icelandic people, and stated 
that though Mr. Kvaran was lost to liberal 
religion among the Icelanders in this 
country, they had every confidence that 
he would exert a widespread influence in 
behalf of liberalism in Iceland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kvaran expect to arrive 
in Iceland about the end of the month. Mr. 
Kvaran was minister of the Federated 
Church in Winnipeg, president of the 
Icelandic Conference, and field secretary 
for the Icelandic churches. 


* * 


WEEKEND AT ROWE 


The hills of western Massachusetts will 
welcome on September 2 a group of Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian young people who 
will spend the weekend at Rowe Camp, 
Rowe, Mass. 

The program as planned by Howard H. 
Searles of Marlboro, Mass., and Winthrop 
M. Southworth, Jr., Field Secretary of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, includes 
the following activities: A-dance, hikes, 
swimming, corn roast, scavenger party, 
round tables, and a friendship circle. Mr. 
Southworth will conduct the service Sun- 
day morning, at which music will be fur- 
nished by a young people’s choir. A 
young people’s class will also be held. 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Lee of Greenfield, 
Mass., will be the chaperones. 

The cost will be $2.25, which includes all 
expenses from supper Saturday night to 
afternoon tea on Monday, September 4. 


DIRECTORY | 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada | 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil] and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alf Souls’ Chureh, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 


Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 


PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 
Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


2416 Allston Way 


| President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address | 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Boys 
(Founded in 1879) 
“In the fcothills of the White Mountains” 


54th year opens September 13. Accredited by 
New England and other colleges. Preparation for 
Board Examinations. Graduates in 22 colleges. 
Practical Arts. Special preparation for Wentworth 
Institute. Junior School. All sports. Reasonable 
rates. Unitarian Auspices. Write Headmaster 
Carl B. Wetherell, Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


Hear the “JURY PANEL” at the 
Eastern Convention of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 

Nichewaug Inn—Petersham, Mass. 
Friday, Saturdey, Sundzy, Sept. 15-17 
Entire Inn for Delegates—Rates Reduced 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Twenty-five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


JOSIAH COLEMAN KENT 

Josiah Coleman Kent was a native of 
Marblehead, Mass. He was born in the 
year 1866 and died on July 12, 19338, in the 
town of his birth. His early education 
was in the Marblehead public schools. In 
1895 he was graduated from the Meadville 
Theological School. For a full quarter of a 
century from his graduation until the year 
1921 he administered to the First Congre- 
gational (Unitarian) Church in Northboro, 
Mass. After resigning his pastorate in 
Northboro, he became minister of the 
Second Congregational Meetinghouse in 
Nantucket, Mass., until his retirement in 
1980. 

His successor in Northboro, Rev. Charles 
J. Staples, writes of him: 

“Rev. Josiah Coleman Kent’s connection 
with the church, First Parish, in North- 
boro, was unique in his day, lasting a little 
over twenty-five years from his graduation 
in Meadville, 1895. He held an influential 
place in the town and was chosen to enlarge 
the town history and bring it down to date 
at the close of the World War, during 
which he served on several of the local 


committees. He was a fluent writer, 
quiet and unostentatious, but ever ready 
to serve his people in their homes and in 
the church. He also served for some years 
as a teacher in the town high school, a 
man of high standards in character and 
faithfulness.” 

Mr. Kent was a fine type of the Chris- 
tian gentleman, a lover of both nature and 
art. Having not a little leisure at his dis-_ 
posal, he seldom missed the opportunity of © 
attending the best concerts. He was a 
genial companion and had a fund of quiet — 
humor. On certain nights ot the week, for 
years, he found relaxation from his daily 
duties in playing games with his friends. 

His chief interest, however, I should 
say, aside from his church, was in recording 
the events of the day, from the weather to 
social affairs. He was a born diarist, and, 
if I am not mistaken, kept three sets of 
diaries in which he recorded the weather 
from day to day, current events, and his 
own reflections. It is to be hoped that } 
these diaries have been preserved and will 
some day be published. ‘ 
James C. Duncan. ; 
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_ “A jury panel” will be a new feature of 
the Eastern Convention of the Unitarian 
aymen’s League, which is scheduled to 
eet for the second year at the Nichewaug 
nn in Petersham, Mass., Friday to Sun- 
, September 15, 16 and 17. Developed 
Professor Harry A. Overstreet and 
eminiscent of Plato’s Dialogues, the jury 
panel means that several speakers sit on 
th e platform and carry on a more or less 
prearranged discussion. 
_ The topic of the panel at Petersham is to 
be “The Application of Religion to the 
Problems of Life.” The participants will 
be as follows: President Herbert C. Par- 
sons of the League; William Roger Greeley, 
honorary vice-president of the League; 
Percy W. Gardner, formerly president of 
the League and now an honorary vice- 
president; Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary 
of the Department of Social Relations of 
the American Unitarian Association; Thom- 
as R. Harney of St. Louis, Mo., member of 
the Council of the League; Robert H. 
Loomis, layman of the First Unitarian 
Church in West Newton, Mass.; and Larry 
S. Davidow of Detroit, Mich., member of 
the Council. This unique discussion will 
take place at the Saturday morning ses- 
sion, September 16. 
“The Problems of Life as Recast by Our 
Recent Experiences” will be the general 
convention theme, and speakers will en- 
deavor to rethink various educational, so- 
cial and economic problems in the light of 
a world vastly changed since 1928. 
- Time for informal group discussion of 
League chapter problems and lay work in 
the churches is provided in the program, 
and a valuable but unprogrammed fea- 
ture is the opportunity for laymen to ex- 
change experiences and counsel and to 
consult with national executives. 
- Rev. Palfrey Perkins, newly chosen 
minister of King’s Chapel in Boston, 
Mass., will be the convention preacher at 
the service Sunday morning, September 17, 
in the First Unitarian Church of Peter- 
sham. Rey. Earl C. Davis, who has just 
accepted a call to the Petersham church, 
will conduct the service. | 
_ Other convention speakers and their 
topics follow: 
- Professor Arthur N. Holcombe, profes- 
sor of government in Harvard University 
nd member of the Unitarian Commission 
Taxation of Church Property: “The 
Question of Taxation of Church Property.” 
Hugh Nixon, secretary of the Massa- 
usetts Teachers Federation: ““How About 
Public Schools?” 
‘Dr. J. Edward Park, president of Wheat- 
on College and author: “(Can Anyone Teach 
rey Anythin 999 
Edwin S. Smith, commissioner of labor 
- Massachusetts and author of ‘“‘Reduc- 
ng Seasonal Unemployment”: “‘Standards 


“Jury Panel” at League’s Eastern Convention 


he Problems of Life as Recast by Our Recent Experiences’’ to be topic 
\ at Petersham, Mass., September 15-17 


of Industrial Work Action in the United 
States and on an International Scale.” 

Sanford Bates, director of the Bureau of 
Prisons of the United States: ‘‘Progress in 
the Correctional Field.” 

Herbert C. Parsons, president of the 
League and director of the Massachusetts 
Child Council: “The Enlarging Com- 
munity.” 

The attractive and well-appointed Nich- 
ewaug Inn will be occupied solely by con- 
vention delegates and staff. Rates have 
been reduced from those of last year. 
The surrounding country, particularly the 
Harvard Forest, excellent motor highways, 
and facilities for golf and tennis, provide 
an ideal setting for the recreational side 
of the League meeting. 

In order to help defray the expenses of 
the convention, a registration fee of $1.00 
will be charged each delegate. 

* * 


Contributors 


Roy M. Cushman is Executive Secretary 
of the Boston Council of Social Agencies. 
He is a member of the Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Melrose, Mass. 


James C. Duncan is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Clinton, Mass. 


Frederick M. Eliot is minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


Stephen H. Fritchman is minister of 
the Independent Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), Bangor, Me. 


Kenneth C. Gesner is minister of the 
First Parish, Waltham, Mass. 


Ray M. Johnson is minister of the Con- 
gregational Church, Northford, Conn. 
He was formerly Director of Religious 
Education for the Southeast Ohio Con- 
ference of the United Brethren Church. 


N. W. Lovely is a Unitarian student at 
Harvard Divinity School, and Assistant 
in the English Department at Harvard 
College. He has been director of young 
people’s work during the past year at 
the Second Church in Salem, Mass. 


Howard Matson graduated from the 
Harvard Theological School in 1982, 
and for two years assisted in parish and 
young people’s work in the First Parish, 
Brookline, Mass. 


Herbert C. Parsons is president of the 
Unitarian Layman’s League. 


Lyman V. Rutledge is minister of the 
First Parish, Dedham, Mass. 


For September - October 


THE NEW HUMANIST 


HARRY ELMER BARNES asks 


Has History Value to Humanism? 
Also 
IRVING BABBITT AND HIS FUNDAMENTAL THINKING 
by Alexander P. Cappon 
CAN ROOSEVELT SOCIALIZE AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY? 

Roland R. Renne 

The Philosophy of the Sciences 
Maynard Shipley 

What the Manifesto Lacks 
George R. Dodson 
Scientific Method in Haydon’s Religion 

Gabriel Rombotis 

When Physicists Philosophize 
Arthur E. Murphy 


The New Humanist—One dollar a year 
Bi-monthly 
Foreign $1.25 
105 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 


“There is valuable material in this journal which I do not 
find elsewhere.” 


John Dewey. 
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Pleasantries 


| 


“Well, folks, it’s a stickup,” he said, | 


flourishing a pistol. ‘‘Put up your hands.” 
asked Mrs. 
Mr. were married Saturday and all 
she wore was her wedding ring. In re- 
sponse to pleas from her husband and Mr. 


Smith, the bandit permitted her to keep | 


it—Minnesota paper. 


* * 


The hostess’s little daughter sat staring 


Church Announcements 


As the two couples complied the robber | Preach September 3. 


for her jewelry. She and | 


| Speight, Swarthmore College. 


| being held in the Unitarian church during the sum- 


at the visitor while her mother was absent | 


from the room. 
makes you so still?” said the caller. “You 
weren’t that way the last time I was here.” 


“Mother says the colors you wear always | 


swear at each other and I’m listenin’ to 
hear them.”—Hachange. 
* * 

The guest at a small country hotel was 
indignant. “Didn’t I ask you to be sure 
to leave me some hot water?’ he de- 
manded of the maid in the morning. 


“Yes, sir, you did,” replied the girl, “and | 
to make sure of it, I put it at your door 


before I went to bed.’”’—Pearsons. 
ae: 


Guest (to country innkeeper): ‘‘Land- 


lord, did you ever hear of the straw which | 


broke the camel’s back?” 
Landlord: ‘“Yeah. Why?” 


“Goodness, child, what | 


Guest: ‘‘Well, you’ll find it upstairs in | 


that bed in Room 17.’’—Congregationalist. 
* * 
“How’s your daughter’s golf?” asked 
one grande dame of another. 
“She says she is going around in less and 
less every week.” 
“T don’t doubt that. J asked about her 
golf.””—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 
“Did you peel that apple before eating 
it, as I told you?” 
“Yes, father.” 
“What did you do with the peeling?” 
“T ate it after I finished the apple.” —Lx- 


change. 


* Ox 


Nurse: “I lost sight of the child, ma’am.”’ 

Ma’am: ‘Good gracious! Why didn’t 
you speak to a policeman?” 

“T was speaking to one at the time, 
ma’am.”’—American Mutual Magazine. 

* * 

While attending services at Highland 
Friends’ 
owned by Charles and Humphreys B—— 


escaped from the pasture and were killed | 


by a train.—Salem (Ind.) paper. 
* * 
“IT see you advertised your saxophone 
for sale,’’ said the friend. 


the hardware store yesterday buying a 
gun.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 
* * 


Nurse: “You are slow! Look how 
quickly Joan get undressed.” 
Barbara: “‘Yes, but she’s practicing to 


be a film star.””— Humorist (London). 


church Saturday, four heifers | 


“‘The Paradox of Ethical Naturalism,’’ by Louis Harap, engaged i 


| “My Ideal Church.” 


“Yes,” he sighed, “I saw my neighbor in | 


Pensions Paid — 
Depend on 


BAR HARBOR, ME.—Sunday services at 10.45 
a.m. Rev. Addison Moore of Richmond, Va., will 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeritus: 


Contributions Made 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. Minister: Rev. 


Palfrey Perkins. Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond Has Jur church done its Pee 4 
C. Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 11 a.m. part this year for the support of 
Morning Prayer with Sermon by Dean Harold BE. B. | our eged clergymen? 

| 

| 

FRANCESTOWN, N. H.—Sunday services are | Send checks promptly to 

| ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
mer, which will be conducted by Wm. B. Rice of | 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Tufts College. 


LITTLETON, N. H.—Services will be held in the 
Unitarian church every Sunday during the summer. | 
Rev. Charles P. Wellman. Woburn, Mass., will preach | 
September 3. | 


MANCHESTER, MASS.—Services will be held | UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


in the First Unitarian Church, Masconomo Street, The following hotels are worthy of patron- | 
at 10.45 each Sunday morning during the summer. age. eT hey rerides excellent meccten ane 
Minister-in-charge, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, provide a pleasant atmosphere for 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. their guests 

In charge of music, Courtenay Guild. Organist, | 

Henry A. Van Steenburg. All who wish to worship 
God in spirit and in truth are welcome. a } 


SUDBURY, MASS.—Sunday services will be held HOTEL LENOX 
in the Unitarian church during the summer, con- | 
ducted by Rev. Wm. Channing Brown. | Boylston Street, Boston 
— = Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
PULPIT 


| Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room wit 
and CHOIR GOWNS 


| bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 530 
Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 


Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 


COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


YOU will be 


following articles soon to appear in 


The Christian Register 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance | 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


interested in th 


‘‘Mr. Shaw on God and Man,”’ by Louis Joughin, Ph. D., Assista 
in Comparative Literature at Harvard University. 


“Our Times Before the Tribunal of History,’’ by Roscoe Pouné 
Dean of the Harvard Law School. 


philosophical research at Harvard University. With comments }} 
John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy at Columbia University, an 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Professor of Philosophy at Bosto 
University. 


‘‘Humanism and Christianity,’’ by Joseph Haroutunian, lecturer 0 
religion at Wellesley College, with comment by J. A. C. Fagginge 
Auer, Professor at Harvard University and Tufts College. 


A sermon by Miles Hanson, minister of the 
Church in Roxbury, Mass. 


“Immortality in the Plays of Eugene O’Neill,’’ by Howard L. Brooks 
a senior in the Harvard Divinity School. ‘ 


To new subscribers The Register is 
offering 22 issues for $1.00 


